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Plans Seek to Raise 
Standards _of Living 


Economists Grapple with Problem 
of Using Full Productive 
Capacity of U. S. 


DISTRIBUTION IS MAIN ISSUE 


Ezekiel Challenges Other Proposals With 
Plan to Raise Family Income 
to $2,500 a Year 


Why is it that so many Americans are 
hungry and ill clad and poorly housed? 
Why are our standards of living so low and 
why are so many of us insecure when our 
nation is supposed to be so rich? Why is 
it that farmers cannot sell all they can raise 
and so cut their production of food at the 
very time when so many people do not have 
enough to eat? And why are so many un- 
employed when it would seem that they 
should be working so as to produce the 
goods of all kinds that they and other peo- 
ple need? Isn’t something wrong about the 
way the people of the nation are carrying 
on their work? If so, what can be done 
about it? Can’t we manage someway to 
get everyone to work, and can’t we then 
arrange things so that all who are willing 
to work may be able to live relatively 
comfortably ? 

These are questions which thousands are 
asking. There are no easy answers to them. 
In fact, most people are so confused by 
them that they shake their heads and give 
up the attempt to understand what is 
wrong. 


Finding an Answer 


But a number of economists are going 
on with their studies of these problems. 
The Brookings Institution, one of the lead- 
ing economic research organizations of the 
country, has spent more than two years 
trying to find the answers to the very ques- 
tions we have stated. This organization has 
published a four-volume report on the sub- 
ject. Another group of economists has 
published a book called “The Chart of 
Plenty,” which contains important facts 
showing how much the people of the nation 
are producing, how much they could pro- 
duce, and why they are not using their re- 
sources to a better advantage. Only a few 
days ago there appeared another important 
book which tries to answer the questions to 
which we have referred. It was written by 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, and is called 
“$2,500 A Year” (New York: Harcourt 
Brace. $2.50). 

As a result of these studies, and others 
of a similar nature, all who are interested 
have come into possession of a number of 
facts about the resources of the nation and 
the way they are being used; about the 
way the people are living and the reasons 
why they are failing to live better. When 
we come to the question of what is to be 
done about it, there is no general agree- 
ment. But here are several facts which are 
generally recognized to be true: 

1. Most of the American people, even 
during prosperous years, are unable to 
maintain a high standard of living. They 
are not comfortable and secure. When we 
speak of a comfortable standard of living, 
we have in mind the situation of a family 
which has enough wholesome food to pro- 
vide for health and physical efficiency; a 
house which is not badly overcrowded; 
clothing which is neat and attractive, but 
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—Photos from ‘‘Die Woche’’ and International News 


HE REARMED GERMANY 








Intending Well Feebly 


The latest poll of American opinion indicates that 82 per cent of the people favor 
government manufacture and sale of munitions and that only 18 per cent, or less than a 
fifth, believe in private manufacture and sale. This result was obtained through the 
questioning of 100,000 persons in all states and from all classes and occupations. A sim- 
ilar poll taken not long ago showed a majority of three to one for the attachment of 
regulators to automobile engines, rendering them incapable of high speed. But despite 
these evidences of opinion, the private manufacturers continue to turn out munitions 
and automobile manufacturers continue to make and sell cars guaranteed to maintain 
speeds of 90 or 100 miles an hour. These tests of opinion only reinforce observations 
which almost anyone with his eyes open may make. It frequently happens that the 
people one meets advocate certain courses of action and that, at the same time, those in 
charge of government wholly ignore the apparent state of opinion. 

This brings us to an interesting question. Why is it that apparently overwhelming 
opinion is so often neglected in a democracy such as ours? Perhaps there are a number 
of explanations. In some cases it may be that public sentiment is uninformed. People 
generally may favor a certain policy without thinking much about it. Legislators, how- 
ever, confronted by the necessity of making responsible decisions, may see difficulties 
and weaknesses not understood by the average citizen. That may account for certain 
cases of legislators’ indifference in the face of popular sentiment for action. But that 
is not the whole story. When popular desires are unfulfilled it is not likely to be because 
they are feeble. A majority may want something weakly. If asked if they are for it 
they answer that they are. But they do nothing about it. They do not try to induce 
their legislators to support it. If the officers whom they elect do not carry out their 
wishes they do not remember it on election day. So their desires may safely be ignored. 
This is not the case with minorities, small groups, who may not have numbers on their 
side, but who know what they want and work for it diligently. They know something 
which many good and unselfish citizens apparently do not; namely, that political action 
is determined not only by quantity of pressure but by intensity. So they let legislators 
know that their action will be remembered on election day, and the legislators do as the 
forceful minority wishes. 

Good government is not won by those who wish for it feebly. This fact throws a 
heavy responsibility upon the citizen who means business. He must be as alert and 
energetic as the interests are. If he has a conviction he must back it with courage, polit- 
ical intelligence, and determination. If it is true that the average citizen hasn’t the time, 
the energy, or the strength of will to make his desire for good government effective, the 
burden of responsibility is all the heavier upon those who fancy themselves a little above 
the average in training or political competence. 


Hitler's Rhineland 
Move Scares Europe 


France Calls Locarno Powers to 
Chart Future Course To- 
ward Germany 


LEAGUE COUNCIL CONVOKED 


Statesmen Are Hurriedly Assembled to 
Consider Gravest Crisis 
Since World War 


One who entered Germany six or seven 
years ago from Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, or France was likely to be impressed 
first of all by the foreign troops marching 
along the cobblestone streets or loitering 
around the cafes and railroad stations. In 
the shadow of the two great spires of the 
Cologne cathedral, if it were night, the 
traveler’s attention would be called to light, 
somewhat faded, blue uniforms of the 
French soldiers and their little caps of the 
same color. As he took a boat down the 
Rhine and stopped off at Mainz or Coblenz 
he would immediately lend an ear to the 
light, rolling, liquid, nasal tones of these 
soldiers who talked to one another in 
French, and would contrast them to the 
deep, heavy, guttural sounds of the Ger- 
mans he had heard on the boat. As he en- 
tered the railroad station at Frankfort am 
Main, a few miles distant, he might even 
have heard the drawling twang of a few 
English soldiers outside the station. For, 
although he was truly in Germany—in that 
most picturesque and fairylike section of 
the whole country, the Rhineland—and al- 
though the war had ended 10 years earlier, 
there was still something in the atmosphere 
that did not seem entirely right. Germany 
was still under occupation. 


Demilitarized Zone 

And all this was as the Allies thought it 
should be. Thrice within a century German 
troops had crossed the Rhine into France. 
Only recently had France regained those 
two provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, which 
the Germans had held for nearly half a 
century and which the French regarded as 
rightfully theirs. Not only were the French 
determined that there should be no such 
repetition, but her allies insisted that once 
they had Germany under their heel they 
should keep her there. At first they 
wanted to establish the Rhineland as an in- 
dependent nation—a buffer state between 
Germany and her neighbors—Belgium and 
France. Although this idea was not car- 
ried out, the Allies did take steps to safe- 
guard their frontiers. They quartered their 
troops in the Rhineland and they made Ger- 
many agree that she would not fortify or 
send troops into the Rhineland. This de- 
militarized zone consisted of a region about 
30 miles wide on the east, or German, side 
of the Rhine, and all German territory ly- 
ing on the west, or French, Belgian, and 
Dutch side of the river. 

For 17 years the German residents of the 
Rhineland never saw a German soldier in 
the region. True, the foreigners, the French, 
Belgian, English, and even American troops, 
who had been stationed there had evacu- 
ated, the last of them being withdrawn in 
1930. But the zone was still demilitarized, 
and while the political frontier between 
Germany and her neighbors was miles be- 
yond these Rhineland cities, the military 
frontier lay somewhere to the east, toward 
the interior of the Fatherland. 

All this has now changed. With a sud- 
denness which took the whole world by sur- 
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prise, German troops marched once more 
into the Rhineland at noon March 7. The 
gay Rhinelanders must have known some- 
thing of the sort was going to happen that 
day, for early in the morning they saw a 
few German airplanes circling and droning 
over them. At high noon, units of German 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry crossed the 
military frontier and stationed themselves 
as far west as the political frontier of Ger- 
many. All along the Rhine they were sta- 
tioned, so that before the day was over 
German troops and French troops, which 
had previously been separated by as much 
as 100 miles or more in some places, were 
almost within throwing distance of each 
other. 


Hitler Speaks 


While all this was happening in the west 
of Germany, something equally important 
was taking place in the northeastern corner 
of the country. At the very hour that the 
military detachments were pouring into the 
Rhineland, a hurriedly assembled meeting 
of the Reichstag was listening to a lengthy 
and belligerent speech by the man whose 
word is law for 65,000,000 Germans. Adolf 
Hitler was telling the 660 deputies of the 
Reichstag—and incidentally the entire 
world—that Germany considered herself 
no longer bound by the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty which forced her to keep 
the Rhineland demilitarized. The Rhine- 
land was a part of the German nation, and 
as a sovereign state Germany had the right 
to protect and defend it by military occu- 
pation just as any sovereign state has. 


In the space of an hour and a half, Hitler, 
by the boldest and most defiant step of his 
entire public career, had thrown overboard 
a vital part of the Versailles Treaty; one 
of the most important parts it was. It was 
a carefully planned step, too, for ever since 
Hitler took office three years ago he has 
been intent upon one thing: breaking the 
chains of Versailles which held the German 
people bound to a position of inferiority. 
Reoccupation of the Rhineland was the log- 
ical development of previous steps taken by 
the Nazi ruler. Only a year ago, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, he blandly told the world 
that Germany would no longer be bound 
by the military provisions of the treaty. 
which forced her to remain disarmed while 
the rest of Europe was building bigger and 
better armaments. 


Nothing since the war has so shocked the 
sensitive nerves of a jittery Europe as Hit- 
ler’s latest move. The immediate reaction 
was most serious in France as she is the 
nation most vitally and most directly con- 
verned. The French government squirmed 
and protested violently. Foreign Minister 
Flandin asked for a meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations in order to map 
a course of action against Germany. The 
French premier, Albert Sarraut, went on 
the air and denounced the Nazis’ action in 
strikingly undiplomatic language. French 
troops were rushed to the frontier and 
leaves of absence for army officers were 
canceled by both France and Belgium. 


Locarno Treaty 


What France and the other nations of 
Europe regarded as more serious than Hit- 
ler’s treating those parts of the peace treaty 
which demilitarize the Rhineland as a scrap 
of paper is the fact that he had done more 
than violate the Ver- 
sailles settlement. He has 
also repudiated another 
treaty upon which the 
peace of Europe has 
largely hung for the last 
10 years. In 1925, during 
the “era of good feeling,” 
representatives of the 
principal European pow- 
ers gathered at Locarno 
and agreed upon a for- 
mula to cement the peace 
of Europe. Under the 
leadership of the French 
and German foreign min- 
isters, Aristide Briand 
and Gustav Stresemann, 
both now dead, the Lo- 
carno Treaty was drawn 
up and accepted. Ger- 
many, France, and RBel- 
gium agreed, by this 
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should be invaded 
the others prom- 
ised to come to its 
aid. In order to 
make these foun- 
dations more se- 
cure, the whole 
arrangement was 
guaranteed by 
Great Britain and 
Italy. Thus _ if 
France were at- 
tacked by Ger- 
many’, the Locarno 
pact provided that 
Belgium, Italy, and 
Britain would give 
military assistance 
to the French. 
Contrariwise, if 
Germany were in- 











vaded by France, 
she would receive 
aid from_ these 
three countries. In this way, it was thought, 
the frontiers in western Europe would be 


frozen. As a further concession, Germany 
reagreed to the demilitarization of the 
Rhineland. 


Now Hitler has discarded the Locarno 
agreement. He told the Reichstag that 
he no longer considered Germany bound by 
the treaty because France herself had vio- 
lated it by signing a “pact of mutual as- 
sistance”; in other words, had formed 
something of a military alliance, with Rus- 
sia. By the terms of this agreement, 
France and Russia promise to come to each 
other’s aid in case of an attack by a Eu- 
ropean power—Germany by implication. 
This pact, Hitler charges, violates the Lo- 
carno Treaty and thus releases Germany 
from her obligations under that agreement. 
As late as March 1935, it is recalled, Hitler 
himself declared that the Locarno Treaty 
was one of the great foundations of Euro- 
pean peace. 


“A Hostile Act” 


Neither the French nor the British are 
willing to accept this position. In the first 
place, France points out that the treaty 
with Russia has not gone into effect. It 
has been accepted by Russia, but it has re- 
ceived the approval of only the French 
Chamber of Deputies and must be accepted 
by the French Senate before it becomes 
operative. Secondly, both France and Brit- 
ain point out that the Locarno Treaty 
itself provides for the settlement of just 
such disputes as that which has arisen over 
the Franco-Soviet pact. Article III of the 
pact provides that France and Germany 
shall undertake to “settle by peaceful 
means all questions of every kind 
which may arise between them.” If the 
Soviet pact is considered to constitute a 
violation of the Locarno arrangement, then 
Germany, under that very treaty, is obliged 
to try to settle the dispute by peaceful 
means, either by submitting it to the World 
Court or the League of Nations, or by 
working through the regular channels of 
diplomacy. Instead, Germany has gone 


ahead and tossed the whole thing on the 
scrap pile. 





—From Germany Today 


THE NAZI LEADER REVIEWS HIS TROOPS 


THE RHINELAND 


Thus France declares that Hitler has 
committed a “hostile act” and has so in- 
formed the other nations which signed the 
Locarno Treaty. The French government 
immediately called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of Britain, Italy, and Belgium to 
decide upon a line of action to deal with 
the crisis. A few days later, the Council 
of the League of Nations was called to 
meet in Geneva to decide whether Germany 
had committed a “hostile act.” If the Coun- 
cil so decided, it would fall upon the Lo- 
carno powers to chart a course of action 
against Germany. Legally, they could in- 
vade the Rhineland and attempt to force 
the Germans to evacuate. Such action would 
mean a European war. Another way of 
dealing with Germany would be to invoke 
financial and economic sanctions against 
Germany, through the League of Nations, 
as has been done in the case of Italy. Which 
of these courses, if either one, will. be 
adopted cannot be foreseen at this time. 


Peace Offers 


The whole situation in Europe has been 
complicated by Hitler’s peace offer made 
in the Reichstag speech. In one breath he 
defied the rest of Europe and sent his 
armies marching into the Rhineland, and in 
the next breath he held out the olive branch. 
Now that Germany had rewon her equality 
among the European family of nations, and 
now that the stain of Versailles had been 
removed, Hitler said, Germany was willing 
to “return to European collective codpera- 
tion.” He was even willing that Germany 
should reénter the League of Nations, for 
the principal reason for her withdrawal in 
1933—the injustices of the Versailles 
Treaty—has been wiped off the books. 
But the Covenant, or constitution, of the 
League must no longer be associated with 
the hated peace treaty. 

In addition Hitler made certain other 
“peace” offers. He said that Germany was 
willing to enter nonaggression pacts, to last 
for 25 years, with her neighbors, France and 
Belgium, and even the Netherlands. He 
was quite willing that there should be a de- 
militarized zone, but that zone must be on 
the French and Belgian side of the frontier 
as well as on the German. 
It could go just as deep 
into German territory as 
into French or Belgian, 
but no deeper. Moreover 
he was perfectly willing 
to enter into an air treaty 
—a so-called “air Lo- 
carno”—by the terms of 
which the nations of 
western Europe would 
agree to come to the as- 
sistance of either France 
or Germany or Belgium, 
as the case might be, if 
one or the other of these 


nations was _ attacked 
from the air. 
If Hitler intended 


these offers to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of the 
French he was sadly mis- 
taken, for the French 


have turned them down in no uncertain 
terms. “How can Hitler expect us to sign 
new agreements when he has just shown us 
that Germany’s word counts for nothing?” 
they ask. “He may well argue that Ger- 
many had no choice in signing the Versailles 
Treaty; that she was forced to sign it at 
the close of the war. But he cannot say 
the same for the Locarno pact. Germany 
signed that treaty of her own accord, and 
now she has treated it as a scrap of paper 
We are not going to be so easily duped as to 
believe that Hitler would treat more seri- 
ously whatever new ‘peace’ treaties we 
might sign with him.” 

Although the French temper has been 
stirred as seldom since the World War, 
the government is confronted with the 
practical question of what to do about it. 
Hitler has acted and it is not likely that 
his act will be undone by anything short 
of war. Certainly regard for French sus- 
ceptibilities is not going to recall his troops 
from the Rhineland. What, then, remains 
to be done? That is the big question with 
which Europe must grapple during the 
next few weeks, and upon the answer will 
depend the future of Europe. 


Future Action 


French diplomacy will probably be con- 
centrated more frantically upon herding as 
many of the European nations as possible 
into the French camp so as completely to 
surround Germany with an impregnable 
steel wall. She will try to strengthen the 
ties with those nations already lined up 
with her in order to be prepared for that 
fateful day—which every Frenchman ex- 
pects—when Germany will strike. And in 
this whole equation, the two principal un- 
known quantities are these: How far will 
England go in backing up France in op- 
posing Germany, and on which side of the 
fence will Italy stand when the die is 
finally cast? 

It appears at present that England will 
attempt to exert a restraining influence 
upon France, will try to induce her to do 
nothing precipitate, but rather to make 
the best of a bad mess. Such was the 
first reaction of the British government, 
and there are indications that England will 
favor at least giving serious consideration 
to the Hitler peace proposals. What Italy 
will do no man can tell. She is reported to 
be willing to side with France on condition 
that she is not further pressed in Africa. 
In fact, as the European crisis broke, Mus- 
solini called a halt to his military activities 
in Ethiopia and prepared to talk peace. 
There can be no doubt that the new turn 
of events in Europe has greatly strength- 
ened Mussolini’s hand. It is not at all 
improbable that upon the attitude of 
France and Britain toward his African ad- 
venture will depend his decision with re- 
gard to Germany. 

This much is certain. France will woo 
both England and Italy more energetically 
now than ever before because of the Ger- 
man crisis. The new turn of events has 
created a state of affairs so delicate that 
the slightest misstep might easily set off the 
disastrous spark. Whether Germany’s re- 
establishment of her “watch on the Rhine” 
will serve eventually to clear the atmos- 
phere and make possible the building of a 
new peace structure on the ruins of the old. 
or merely to mark the beginning of a cata- 
strophic downfall, dragging all Europe to 
destruction, will hinge upon the skill and 
wisdom of European diplomacy and states- 
manship of the next few weeks. 
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THE BLACK BEAR—TEWKESBURY, ENGLAND 
From a drypoint by Grainger Smith in ‘‘Fine Prints of the Year—1934,’’ (Minton, Balch), 


Italy: The Italians, like all other peo- 
ples of Europe, are thinking chiefly of the 
step Germany has taken in the Rhineland. 
For the time being Germany has over- 
shadowed Ethiopia. What course shall 
Italy take? 

That is a tough question for Mussolini 
and his government. For months now 
Italy has been occupied in Ethiopia. She 
has staked everything on the possession of 
African territory. She has had a hard 
time there. The outcome has been and 
still is doubtful. The members of the 
League of Nations, led by England, have 
made the going harder, and the Italians 
have even thought of the possibility of 
fighting England and France. 

At the same time, the Italian leaders 
feel that their country’s real enemy is Ger- 
many. The Germans are expanding. They 
want more territory. England and France 
do not. The Germans, if they win a war 
and seize Austria, will be at Italy’s 
gate. If the two countries get along to- 
gether then, it will be through Italy’s 
willingness to play second fiddle. Ger- 
many will be the dominant power. That 
situation is distasteful to Mussolini. He 
would like to see a check placed upon 
German ambitions. He no doubt feels 
that it would be disastrous to his country 
in the long run if Germany were able to 
ride roughshod over France and England. 
So now that Germany has discarded the 
Locarno Treaty which England, Italy, and 
France signed, Mussolini would like to line 
up with these powers and help check the 
Germans. 

But Mussolini would probably not do 
this without receiving a price for his as- 
sistance. Undoubtedly secret negotiations 
are going forward as rapidly as possible. 
The Italians are trying to find out whether 
the British and French will agree upon 
an Ethiopian peace favorable to Italy in 
return for Italian assistance against 
Germany. 

The negotiations, led by the British and 
French, have given Italy an opening. They 
have asked Ethiopia and Italy to consider 
negotiations for peace. Both countries 
have agreed to a discussion, and when word 
came that the Germans had entered the 
Rhineland and that France had called upon 
the League of Nations to act, Mussolini 
ordered that his soldiers stop firing in 
Ethiopia. There is to be a halt in hos- 
tilities while important decisions are made 
in Rome, in Geneva, and in the other Euro- 
pean capitals. 

Italy, like all the other countries, is 
trying to make up its mind where its inter- 
ests lie. The decision on that point will 
determine whether the Italians will help 
the French combat Germany or whether 
Italy will withhold her support and take 
advantage of the troubles in Europe to 
push her offensive in Ethiopia. It is not 


a matter of sentiment or a matter of living 
up to treaties. It is a matter pure and 
simple of deciding where national interest 
lies. That holds for the other countries 


as well as Italy. 
* * * 


China: A correspondent of the London 
Times has visited Kweichow, a Chinese 
province northwest of Canton, which is a 
center of the opium industry. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from the interest- 
ing story of his observations which appear 
in his paper: 

It is not unfair to ascribe the excessive 
laziness in Kweichow province to the effects 
of opium. At the right season the province 
is a beautiful sight, with white poppies cover- 
ing every available piece of land. In the off 
season one sees only the harvest. One day in 
one hour I counted 46 lorries laden with opium 
on their way to the coast, and every few miles 
came processions of coolies, sometimes 100 at 
a time, carrying cases of the precious stuff 
to get it out of the province before the new 
heavy tax was enforced by Nanking. In the 
omnibus stations a room was always set aside 
where two or more people lay smoking their 
opium pipes. As one walked down side streets 
the sweet, sickly smell came from almost every 
other door, and when one went into small 
cottages to watch weaving, dyeing, or carpen- 
tering one would find old and often young 
people smoking in the corner. 

Eight months ago the central government 
won a complete control of Kweiyang, with a 
population of over 157,000. At that time 
people got up about 9 a. m., had a meal about 
10 a. m., a pipe of opium later, and opened 
their shops and offices around midday. As 
there are no official clocks in the city, a gun 
booms forth about the time they think should 
be midday, which is not always easy to guess 
in the misty mountain atmosphere of this 
city. But many changes are now being made. 
General Chiang has handed over the moral 
development of the province to the New 
Life Movement, run in this area by the officers 
of the central army. The New Life Movement 
is to suppress opium. Its directors insist that 
all shops and offices shall be open by 9 a. m., 
and private houses also must look as if their 
owners are awake. Special agents go round 
to bang on the doors of the sleepy. Speakers 
perambulate the province preaching to be- 
wildered farmers on the evil effects of opium. 
The next step will be to tax heavily all land 
on which opium is grown and allow rice to 
be grown tax free. 

x * 


* 
Manchoukuo: It is four years now 
since Manchoukuo was torn from China 
and proclaimed an empire. At its head 
was placed Kang Teh, descendant of the 
Manchus who, several hundred years ago, 
invaded China and held her in their grip 
until dethroned in 1911. But though nomi- 
nally independent, Manchoukuo is recog- 
nized as being a colony of Japan. And since 
it is obvious that Japan seeks even further 
expansion into China, attention has been di- 
rected to what, precisely, Japan has gained 
by her invasion of Manchoukuo. A care- 
ful study of the results obtained by Japan 
through her occupation of that region has 
been made by William Henry Chamberlin 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 


It is admitted that in certain respects 
Japan has benefited. Her trade with Man- 
choukuo has increased greatly in the past 
four years, providing considerable employ- 
ment to those at home. Moreover, her 
need for various products has been filled. 
Soya beans, millet, coal, timber, and iron 
are abundant in Manchoukuo, and Japan 
has been able to import these without hav- 
ing to pay high tariffs. 

On the other hand, these benefits have 
not been obtained without a price. It is 
pointed out that in direct military expendi- 
tures in Manchoukuo, Japan has spent 
about $400,000,000 and there appears no 
promise of a decrease of this burden on 
the Japanese treasury. It was the conten- 
tion of Japanese statesmen that her grow- 
ing population was in need of land. Yet 
in four years only 150,000 Japanese have 
gone to Manchoukuo to live. And a con- 
siderable number of these are administra- 
tive officials and merchants. It is further 
emphasized that Japan has done little to 
remedy the agricultural distress prevalent 
in Manchoukuo, which is the land’s greatest 
problem. Most of the improvements made 
have been in the field of industry. Fac- 
tories have been set up and _ industrial 
centers established. This is a doubtful gain, 
for these very factories are already com- 
peting with Japan in the world market. 

* * aa 


England: The schools of England are 
like her countryside: full of quiet and re- 
pose and reflection. There is about them 
a certain leisureliness which makes for 
thought and charm. This is the conclusion 
reached by Miss A. M. Connor of New 
Haven, who after a year’s teaching in 
English schools describes her impressions 
in the March issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association. 

Miss Connor taught in a high school in 
England. The students there begin school 
at nine in the morning and do not leave 
until four-thirty in the afternoon. This 
may seem long, but actually it is not, since 
much of the time is spent in recess, either 
sitting about a fireplace or playing in a 
garden. Lessons occupy only five hours of 
the time. The subjects taught are much the 
same as those in our own schools. But par- 
ticular emphasis is placed upon the teach- 
ing of English language, literature, and com- 
position. The author was impressed by 
the exactness with which her pupils used 
the English language, and by the attention 
given to voice cultivation and the art of 
speaking. 

But all is subordinate to the atmosphere 
pervading the English schools. Miss Con- 
nor found that the authorities try to give 
a schoolhouse a scholarly touch. They 
avoid building boxlike rooms, having no 
individual taste. They want the pupils to 
feel that here indeed life is different from 
the outside with all its noise and haste and 
rushing about. The school is another world 
where young people can learn, can think, 
and can begin to understand. 

* * 


Japan: Though the rebellion has been 
quelled and order has been restored, Japan 
is still officially without a government. 
Emperor Hirohito has asked Koki Hirota, 
foreign minister in the last two govern- 
ments, to form a cabinet, but as vet he has 
not succeeded. The difficulty of doing so 
lies in the stubborn attitude of the army, 
which is able, because of the unusual place 
given it by the Japanese constitution, to 
hinder the formation of any cabinet. 

The constitution provides that the min- 
ister of war must be chosen from the army 
ranks but military leaders will not permit 
one of their officers to accept the post un- 
Premier Hirota agrees to introduce 
reforms demanded by them. They de- 
mand a thorough revision of governmental 
policy. They want increased taxation upon 


less 


industry to supply funds for national de- 
fense. On the other hand, the more liberal 
Japanese leaders (who in our own country 
would be called conservative) claim that 
heavier taxation would put a check upon 
industrial expansion and thus deal a heavy 
blow to the economic welfare of Japan 

Until these differences of policy are 
ironed out, the army is expected to refuse 
support of any cabinet. Yet the differences 
are so fundamental as to make agreement 
appear unlikely. In this event, it is not 
impossible that the emperor himself will 
take a hand. Though by tradition he is 
above politics, he has already shown him- 
self prepared to deal with a political emer- 
gency when he thought such a step neces- 
sary. It was in the midst of the revolt 
that he issued an order to the rebellious 
troops to return to their barracks—an order 
which they could not disobey. His au- 
thority no one in Japan questions. If he 
finds that the army will refuse to support 
a cabinet made up of the more moderate 
Japanese, he may use his influence to force 
its consent. 

* x . 

Bulgaria was thrown into confusion re- 
cently when an opposition deputy at- 
tempted to assassinate the Bulgarian prime 
minister during a session of Parliament. 

x *~ 7 


A further step toward the final settle- 
ment of the Chaco war was taken when 
Paraguay and Bolivia exchanged prisoners. 
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From the Christian Science Monitor 


KOKI HIROTA 


This gesture has allayed fears that peace 
negotiations would be hindered by the new 
government in Paraguay which is the re- 
sult of a recent military rebellion. 

* * * 

A group of nationalist leaders who had 
been exiled from Syria by the French gov- 
ernment because of their political views 
have been permitted to return to their 
country. Coupled with an announcement 
that France was prepared to give Syria her 
independence in the near future, this event 
marks an end of the rioting that has been 
taking place for several months. 

* * * 

What was regarded as another revolu- 
tionary plot was nipped in the bud recently 
when King George of Greece dismissed his 
minister of war and made a_ thorough 
cleaning of that department in his govern- 
ment. 














AS 1HE BUILDING SERVICE STRIKE BROKE OUT IN NEW YORK 


Strikers are served coffee to sustain them while picketing apartment houses and other buildings, 


New Tax Plan 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives—the committee 
which considers bills for the raising of revenue 
—is wrestling with the new tax program. It 
is considering the proposals for raising money 
which President Roosevelt made recently in 
a message to Congress. The President, it 
will be remembered, had said that during the 
next year the government would need more 
than $1,000,000,000 in addition to the amount 
for which provision had been made (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 9, page 7). A 
little later he told Congress how this money 
could be raised. First, there was to be a 
change in the method of levying taxes on cor- 
porations. This would bring in an additional 
$620,000,000. Then, there might be a tax 
on the buying and selling, or processing of 
agricultural products similar to the processing 
taxes under the AAA. This would bring in 
over $500,000,000. And the President then 
added the recommendation of the “windfall” 
tax on the money which the government was 
forced to return to processors as a result of 
the AAA decision. Together, these taxes 
would amount to $1,137,000,000. 

Since the processing taxes and the windfall 
tax were explained in this paper last week, we 
will confine our attention here to the corpora- 
tion tax. At present the government places 
a tax of from 12 to 15 per cent on the earnings 
of corporations. ‘The exact percentage de- 
pends upon the size of the corporation profits. 
In addition, it places a tax on excess profits of 
corporations and upon their capital stock. It 
is estimated that if these taxes remain in effect 
unchanged, they will bring the government 
$994,000,000 during the next year. 

The President proposes that all these taxes 
on corporations be repealed. In place of 
them, he would have Congress levy a new tax. 
This tax would be assessed against corpora- 
tions’ surpluses; that is, against the profits 
which corporations make and which they hold 
in reserve—which they do not distribute to 
their stockholders as dividends. Corporations 
would be expected to pay their expenses as 
they went along. They could replace their 
plant, machinery, and materials, and put by 
a certain reserve, reasonable in amount, to 
meet expenses which might occur. If they 
made more money than was required for these 
uses, they could do one of two things with it. 
They could hold it as a surplus, or they could 
distribute it to stockholders. If they held it 
out as a surplus, they would pay a tax, the 
amount of the tax depending upon the size 
of the surplus. The average tax on surplus 
funds, according to the President’s suggestion, 
should be about 33 per cent. One-third of 
the surpluses which the corporations put by 
would thus go to the government. If the 
corporation took the other course and distrib- 
uted the surplus among the owners, or stock- 
holders, each owner—each stockholder—would 
have the amount which came to him added to 
his personal income and would pay a personal 
income tax upon it. It is figured that this 
method of taxing corporations would bring 
the government $1,614,000.000 next year. In 
other words, it would provide a gain of $620,- 
000,000. 


Practically all large corporations have very 
many owners or stockholders. Several hun- 
dred thousand individuals may own stock in 
one corporation but a few large stockholders, 
who are very wealthy men. control the policies 
of the corporations. They have power enough 
to decide whether most of the money which 
the corporation makes shall be held as a sur- 
plus and invested by the corporation, or 
whether it shall be distributed to all the stock- 
holders in proportion to their shares of owner- 
ship. Now these wealthy men can save on 








tax bills by holding the corporation 
back, for the tax on what a corporation 
makes at present is between 12 and 15 per 
cent. If large stockholder’s share of the 


profits were given to him as dividends and 


became a part of his personal income, the tax 
would be far greater. A man with an income 
of $100.000, for example, pays about 30 per 


cent of it to the government. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the new 
plan would give the government more money. 
It will also have other effects. It will force 
those in control of the big corporations to 
keep out less of the profits of the corporations 
as a surplus. If they were obliged to turn a 
third of all the surplus over to the government, 
it would pay them to distribute it to stock- 
holders. This would be a convenience to many 
stockholders who would prefer to receive larger 
dividends each year rather than to have the 
corporation in which they owned stock lay 
up large surpluses. Many argue, however, 
that there will be unwholesome effects of this 
legislation if it is adopted. If corporations 
are prevented from putting by large surpluses 
during good times, will they be less prepared 
than they are at present to meet depression 
when it comes? Some of the corporations 
put by great surpluses during the good years, 
and then lived on these surpluses and paid 
dividends out of them for quite a while after 
depression came. Would an economic crash 
be more severe if the corporations had not 
been able to put by such large surpluses? 
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What the American People 


This is one of the problems which Congress 
will consider. There are many complex prob- 
lems and issues to be taken into account. No 
one knows to a certainty just how the pro- 
posed changes would work. Opinions of busi- 
nessmen are divided as to the effects and as to 
the desirability of the proposal. 


A Serious Strike 


The city of New York has been experienc- 
ing a serious strike. On the first of the month 
thousands of elevator operators left their posts. 
They were joined soon by firemen and maids. 
The strike expanded and grew in intensity 
during the next week. Apartment houses 
were the principal sufferers. The occupants 
of lofty apartments were obliged to use 
stairs instead of elevators. Apartments were 
without heat and maid service. Garbage 
could not be collected. It was almost im- 
possible to have food or other goods de- 
livered. A number of office buildings and 
a few hotels were also affected, though the 
Building Service Employees Union arranged 
that tenants who were ill should be served. 

The workers, led by James J. Bambrick, a 
former printer, not very well known in labor 
union circles, but an energetic and determined 
man, demanded an increase of wages. The 
elevator men have been getting, on an average, 
about $18 a week, or $80 a month. They 
and the other building service employees asked 
an increase of $2 a week. They say that a 
cannot live in comfort in New York 
for $80 or $90 a month; it can scarcely 
live at all. A man who receives only that 
amount must see his wife and children prac- 
i the point of suffering. So the men 
are calling for more money. They also ask 
for the closed shop; that is, for an agreement 
by which the owners of buildings will hire 
only union men. The workers think that there 
is no chance to secure fair wages or decent 
treatment if nonunion workers may at any 
time be brought in to take their places. 

The owners are banded together and are 
represented by the Realty Advisory Board. 
This board speaks for the owners of about 
8,000 buildings. The representatives of the 
employers say that many buildings have not 
paid expenses even at the present low rate of 
wages. Large numbers of them have gone into 
bankruptcy and are now held by banks and 
insurance companies. They protest that they 
cannot afford the higher wages and they de- 
clare further that they will not agree to hire 
only union men. The workers quickly agreed 
to submit their demands to arbitration. The 
representatives of the employers refused to 
arbitrate the question of the open shop. 

The Washington Post, an independent, 
moderately conservative paper, makes this 
editorial comment: 





At this distance, the stubborn refusal of New 
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THE BATTLE AGAINST EROSION 


Centour ditches, with their banks planted in soil-binding grasses, on a farm in California, show how the gov- 
ernment’s campaign to control soil erosion is getting results. 













York realty interests to submit to arbitration 
complaints of striking elevator operators 
others of the building service union seems jn 
fensible. Although apparently willing to gj 
demands for higher pay and better working ¢ 
ditions, the realtors have refused to consider 
union’s request for a closed shop. They a 
that to place the city’s vertical transportati 


and household servicing in the hands of a ha 
group of employees is to invite continual jnslft iS ‘ 
ruptions in the daily routine that would thre $ po 
the health and safety of the community. ve 

The union, on the other hand, sees the q : . 
shop as its only salvation. Higher pay is a secg lack 


ary consideration. Only last year building sery, 
employees won for themselves substantia] yw 
increases. Most of them are unskilled: to 
charwoman or a janitor requires no partic) 
training or ability. This means that a build 
superintendent can easily replace any one 
these workers who for any reason displeases 
It is to give them some semblance of security 
the union has insisted on the closed shop. 

















A JOB FOR BOTH OF THEM 


—Messner in Hartford Daily Times 


Public sympathy seems to be with the strikers unc 
Tenants in picketed buildings are reported to bef 
feeding the strikers and their wives in many in-p, . 
stances. What is more important, many sl 
ments have been reached between the strikers andji* 
individual building owners. In fact, the solutiong§ate 
of the whole unfortunate affair may be brought) | 
about by this method, for the union’s strategy off . 
going over the head of the realtors’ organization 
is breaking down its resistance. 


The Right of Seizure " 


Since last July a committee of the United 
States Senate, headed by Senator Hugo Black 
of Alabama, has been investigating the activi R; 
ties of lobbyists. It has been concerned pat- 
ticularly with persons and corporations whog ! 
have tried to influence congressional legisla-—™ 
tion on public utilities. Late last year, theg® 
committee found that a number of utility 
companies had been having telegrams sent to 
congressmen, urging the defeat of legislation 
regarding the utility holding companies. They?! 
committee tried to get proof of this fact by 
examining telegrams, only to discover that 
the copies of the telegrams had been destroyed. 

Two weeks ago, this committee took drastic 
action to secure copies of telegrams which it 
now needs in its investigations. It secured a 
order requiring the telegraph companies 
surrender copies of all telegrams which had 
been sent by a number of individuals and cot 
porations named in the order. 

A cry of protest was at once raised. It was 
declared that this was tyrannical action—that 
it was an act of intimidation against those who 
happened to oppose legislation which members 
of the committee desired. The claim was 
made that this was a violation of the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which d 
clares: 




















The right of the people to be secure in thet 
persons, houses, papers and effects, against UD 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upo 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmatio®, 
and particularly describing the place to 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 
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The Supreme Court of the District of Co 


h 
¢ 
lumbia issued a temporary injunction, restraing 
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nting the Western Union Telegraph Company 
rom surrendering the telegraphic correspond- 
nce of a firm which had protested. A final 
Hecision has not been made. It is, of course, 
besirable that Congress should have wide 
bowers in investigating activities which may 
. harmful to the government or the people. 
is equally desirable that it should not abuse 
ks powers and violate individual rights which 
ave long been held sacred. Whether the 
lack committee has overstepped proper 
“Bounds is a question upon which there is a 
m@gnarp division of opinion. 


dent Revolt 


While the elevator operators on the Atlantic 


acoast walked out on strike against economic 











POISONING THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH! 


nea Talburt in Washington News 


kersMwnditions, 4,500 students of Alameda struck 
0 bl inst political conditions in that part of the 





= ioe seacoast. The walkout was staged 

ang’ a protest against the dismissal of the super- 

utionff ttendent of schools. The students, backed up 

ght y their parents and leading citizens of the 

Ae ity, charged the city government with playing 
politics’ and demanded the dismissal of the 
ty officials for their interference with the 
shools. The wave of protest reached its peak 
amass meeting, attended by 10,000 inhabit- 

. 4m2ts of Alameda. 

aited 
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. Railroad Conference 


whom President Roosevelt last week issued an 
isla-§ “tation to representatives of both railroad 
the “vital and railroad labor to attend a confer- 
ility—f ce to iron out their differences. These dif- 
it tom ences have arisen mainly over plans to 
tion “nsolidate certain of the railway services in 
TheB ‘umber of cities. Labor charges that these 
t byp “solidations would result in considerable 
that “employment and it is, therefore, opposed to 
ed. em. As a result of this, and other disputes, 
astic both the owners and the workers are pushing 
‘h it}#islation in Congress. To this the President 
d anf‘ opposed, feeling that the differences can 
s tom*st be settled by negotiation. It is for this 
hadi""pose that he has called the conference. 
cor 















wfegulation vs. Liberty 
that 
whom °mer President Hoover has delivered an 


bers Sortant address at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
“0, in which he attacks the New Deal for 
uth Stroying the liberties of the American peo- 
de’ He says that the Roosevelt administra- 
n has undertaken to dictate to business; 
“tit tells farmers what they can raise, and 
"scribes rules for businessmen to follow. 
t be © former President declares that he him- 
ups “ believes in the regulation of industry by 
tO, government, but not dictation. The gov- 
4 |ement should regulate the practices of cor- 
mations ; it should regulate the rates or prices 
| Co "monopolies; it should give workers the right 
rain bargain collectively; and should regulate 


) 


their 
in- 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


in certain other ways. But he adds: “The 
first principle of regulation is the least regu- 
lation that will preserve equality of oppor- 
tunity and liberty itself.” 

Of course, any regulation of business or 
labor or anything else is, to a certain extent, 
a denial of liberty. It is a denial of liberty to 
go on in an unregulated way. The difference 
between Mr. Hoover and President Roosevelt 
is merely one of degree. Neither is for com- 
plete freedom of every individual or corpora- 
tion to do as he or it pleases. Neither, on the 
other hand, is for regulation or control so 
tight as to deny every corporation and indi- 
vidual its entire freedom of action. President 
Roosevelt thinks that there must be a large 
measure of regulation in order that the aver- 
age American may have the real liberty to do 
the things he most wants to do; that is, work 
and receive a fair living. Former President 
Hoover thinks that people will be better off if 
there is less regulation than the present ad- 
ministration insists upon. Around that ques- 
tion of degree of regulation there is a real is- 
sue. 


Republican Choice 


For the next three months, the principal 
political question will be: Who will be the 
Republican candidate for President? Will it 
be Landon, Borah, Vandenberg, Knox, or 
Hoover? Or will some dark horse emerge 
triumphant from the Cleveland convention? 
While Ernest K. Lindley does not undertake 
to answer these impossible questions in his 
article, ‘“Rivals in the G. O. P. Camp,” appear- 
ing in the March Current History, he does give 
the present lineup in a nutshell. Only one 
thing seems certain to Mr. Lindley. The 
Republicans will nominate someone from a 
state west of the Alleghenies for the presi- 
dency and someone from the East for the vice- 
presidency. He dismisses Borah as being too 
“liberal” for the leadership of the party and, 
therefore, unlikely to carry the conservative 
East. Governor Landon is more liberal than 
most members of the party seem to believe, 
his only offer to the East being a balanced 
budget and efficiency of administration. 
Whether former President Hoover wants the 
nomination “he wishes to dominate the thought 
of the party and, if he cannot be nominated, 
to pick the candidate.” At this early date, 
however, Mr. Lindley seems to think that 
Landon and Vandenberg occupy the most 
favorable positions, both “geographic and in 
principle” to win the nomination. 


Governmental Helplessness 


When Congress enacts legislation regulating 
labor conditions as it has done on several oc- 
casions, a cry goes up that it is interfering 









with the rights of the states—that the states 
have control of industries and the maintain- 
ing of working conditions. But do the states 
have power to regulate wages? Does any di- 
vision of the government have such power? 

That question was raised recently in the 
state of New York. In 1933, the state had 
enacted a minimum wage law for women and 
children. It declared that women and minors 
should not be paid “an oppressive and un- 
reasonable wage.” A wage board fixed scales 
of payment below which wages should not go 
The minimum wage was fixed at $12.40 for a 
40-hour week in New York City and $11 
for a 40-hour week elsewhere in the state. 
Under this law the average wage in laundries 
has risen from $10.41 to $13.42. 

Nearly all the laundry owners—94 per cent 
of them—obeyed the law. A few refused to 
obey it and said it was unconstitutional. A 
case reached the New York Court of Appeals 
last week, and the Court declared the act un- 
constitutional—said it violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution, which prevents state legislatures 
from enacting any law which will deprive peo- 
ple of life, liberty, or property. The Court 
said that a law preventing employers from 
paying anything lower than a certain fixed 
wage deprived employers and workers of lib- 
erty to make any kind of wage contract 
they saw fit. Many people consider this a 
fantastic interpretation of the Constitution— 
one which could not have been intended by 
those who wrote the Fourteenth Amendment. 
But the United States Supreme Court itself 
has rendered decisions which appear to sup- 
port the decision of this New York case. 


A Communist Broadcasts 


Earl Browder is to the American Commu- 
nist party what Josef Stalin is to the Russian 
Communist party. Early this month, the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, following 
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LOBBY INVESTIGATORS 


Senators Hugo L. Black (Ala.), Sherman Minton (Ind.), and Lewis B. Schwellenback (Wash ), of the Senate com- 
mittee inquiring into the activities of lobbyists, 
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THE SKELETON OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR BUILDING 


This latest addition to the government's new buildings is to be one of the largest yet erected. 


its policy of allotting free time on the air to 
representatives of all political parties, allowed 
Mr. Browder 15 minutes to expound the prin- 
ciples of Communism to the American public. 
The following evening, the same company al- 
lotted 15 minutes to Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York, a leader of the American 
anti-Communist movement, to reply to the 
Browder address. 

This was the first time in American history 
that a representative of the Communist party 
had been heard over a nationwide hookup. 
It was not quite nationwide, however, as many 
local stations, especially in New England, re- 
fused to relay the Browder address to their 
listeners. Commenting on the broadcast and 
the action of the New England stations, the 
New York American, leading Hearst paper, 
said in its news story: “In a typical soapbox 
oration, Browder used the nationwide facili- 
ties of Columbia to extol Soviet Russia, to 
preach class hatred, to agitate for a Commu- 
nistic ‘farmer-labor’ party and to invite cor- 
respondence with the Communistic headquar- 
ters in New York City But two New 
England radio chains saw through the Com- 
munist ruse, and steadfastly refused to permit 
Browder’s talk to be transmitted through their 
stations.” 

Although the Columbia Broadcasting sta- 
tion was picketed the night of Browder’s ad- 
dress, it explained, in a statement, that it be- 
lieved in free speech, stating that “the best 
way to make martyrs out of Communists is 
to gag them.” 


In Brief 


It is estimated that half a million men, 
women, and children are wandering, homeless 
and unattached over the country. 


* * * 


Every day the elevators of New York City 


carry 15,000,000 passengers; subways and 
“L’s” carry 5,200,000; buses 1,000,000, and 
surface cars 1,800,000. 

~*~ * « 


Governor Philip La Follette said in an ad- 
dress at Washington, D. C., that he opposes 
the formation of a third party at this time 


* * * 


The latest report of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation shows that this government 
agency has made loans to nearly a million 
people whose homes were about to be taken 
from them by mortgage foreclosures. These 


loans are being paid back as arranged in 
nearly all cases. 
* * *” 
Of 241,428 school buildings counted in 
1933-34 in the United States, 139,180 are 


one-room schoolhouses; this ts 


of the total. 


57.0 per cent 
* . . 


Under a law passed by Congress last week, 
government employees will annual 
vacations of 26 days, with pay. Since the 
economy act of 1932, their annual leave has 
been 15 days a year. A new law also liberal- 
izes provisions for absence from work on ac- 


recelve 


count of illness. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Economic Expansion and Its Problems 


AS WE come to the close of the last 
century in our study of American 
history, we discover the development of 
an idea which has had great influence upon 
the economic policies of our government 
from that time to this. The idea was not, 
of course, entirely new, but it was under 
the administration of William McKinley 
that active steps were first taken to put it 
into effect in an aggressive manner. We 
refer to the action which was taken to 
push economic expansion beyond the con- 
fines of the United States. Often this 
policy has been called economic imperial- 
ism, and to a cer- 
tain extent that de- 
scription is apt. 
For beginning with 
the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the United 
States government 
undertook to de- 
velop ways and 
means of finding 
vast markets abroad 
for the industrial 
and agricultural 
products which we 
were able to turn out and which could not 
be consumed on the home market. At the 
same time, attempts were made to find op- 
portunities to invest American capital in 
other nations of the world. 
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America’s Destiny 


Thus we see that the United States 
acquired colonies in the Caribbean and in 
the far Pacific region. We began to push 
our trade throughout the Latin American 
countries. Europe became a preserve for 
American capital and for the export of 
the products of our farms and factories. 
The whole Far East, particularly China, 
was regarded as the hope of the future, 
for here were vast regions, largely unde- 
veloped economically, teeming with hun- 
dreds of millions of underfed and ill-clad 
people who some day might absorb great 
quantities of American goods. It is not 
without significance that under the Mc- 
Kinley administration the famous open- 
door policy was enunciated by John Hay, 
the secretary of state, for it was decidedly 
in the interest of our economic develop- 
ment that China be kept open to American 
trade and that the partitioning of China 
among the other nations of the world be 
brought to a sudden halt. 

Jf we would understand the economic 
Wutives behind many of the political 
moves of the day, we must glance for a 
moment at the basic idea of the economic 
“destiny” of the United States—the rea- 
sons which inspired this “economic im- 
perialism” of which we have spoken. And, 
though the writings of the day are filled 
with statements which shed light on the 
subject, no one stated the case more di- 
rectly and with fewer flourishes than Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge, one of the leading 
Republican statesmen of the day. Speak- 
ing before a group of business leaders in 
Boston in 1898, Senator Beveridge out- 
lined the philosophy as follows: 

American factories are making more than 
the American people can use; American soil is 
producing more than they can consume. Fate 
has written our policy for us; the trade of the 
world must and shall be ours. And we will get 
it as our mother (England) has told us how. 
We will establish trading-posts throughout the 
world as distributing points for American 
products. We will cover the ocean with our 
merchant marine. We will build a navy to the 
measure of our greatness. Great colonies gov- 
erning themselves, flying our flag and trading 
with us, will grow about our posts of trade. 
Our institutions will follow our flag on the 
wings of our commerce. 

To carry out this policy, to make “the 
trade of the world” ours, the government 
Ment a helping hand. American diplomacy 
~was used to further the interest of Ameri- 
‘can trade and investment. Hundreds of 
“¢rading-posts” were established in the 
nooks and crannies of the world. Many 


branches of the government worked hand 
in hand with American businessmen, keep- 
ing them informed on opportunities to sell 
their wares and to invest their surplus 
capital, and assisting them to realize their 
ambitions. And if obstacles stood in the 
way, the military strength of the govern- 
ment was used, often none too subtly. 
Dollar diplomacy was not always divorced 
from the American navy, especially among 
the weaker nations of this hemisphere and 
in the Far East. 

Within a few years, America became the 
leading economic power of the world. Its 
farm and factory products found their way 
to every conceivable market. Its foreign 
trade mounted to staggering figures. 
Branch factories of huge American cor- 
porations established in Europe, 
Canada, China, Latin America, and even 
Africa. In other ways, American capital 
was invested abroad. Whether it went to 
further the political ends of certain groups 
within the countries or for sound economic 
developments made little difference. And 
always the protecting hand of government 
was behind those who had acquired a 
“stake abroad” to safeguard their property 
and to watch over their interests. 

For years this idea of America’s eco- 
nomic destiny seemed to work well. In 
the course of a few years, America made 
greater strides in the production of goods, 
agricultural and industrial, than any na- 
tion had made in such a brief period. 
There were, to be sure, brief interruptions 
in the march forward — interruptions 
caused either by conditions at home or 
abroad when the demand for these prod- 
ucts and this capital -fell off. Thus when 
the World War broke out, the United 
States was suffering from one of these 
periodical economic crises. But it was 
short-lived, for the war itself furnished the 
greatest opportunity in all history to sell 
farm and industrial products and to invest 
surplus capital. And the same was true 
of the post-war years, for a devastated 
Europe needed our money and our prod- 
ucts to put it back on its feet once more. 
It was indeed during the booming twenties 
that this policy, so graphically outlined by 
Senator Beveridge, reached full maturity. 


were 


Conditions Change 

With the collapse which came in 1929 
and the subsequent years of depression, 
the economic imperialism of three decades 
has been subjected to serious scrutiny. A 
few economists began to call attention to 
the basic fact that a nation could not go 
on forever selling its goods to the world 
and buying little in return. Foreign loans 
began to be defaulted, and it finally 
dawned upon a few people that much of 
the foreign trade that had so stimulated 
American industry during the 1920’s had 
been financed by American loans. In other 
words, it became clear that one group of 
Americans had lent foreigners the money 
to buy the products of another group of 
Americans. Thus the loans were shut off 
and foreign trade collapsed more suddenly 
than it had risen a few years earlier. 

It is more true today than it was in 1898 
that “American factories are making more 
than the American people can use,” that 
“American soil is producing more than 
they can consume.” But many are ques- 
tioning Beveridge’s solution, that is, that 
“fate has written... that the trade of 
the world must and shall be ours.” It is 
not that our factories are producing more 
than the American people need and want. 
It is that they are producing more than the 
American people can buy with the pur- 
chasing power they have. Can a way be 
found to enable the American people to 
buy this “surplus” of farm and industrial 
products and to use the “surplus” of cap- 
ital? That is the central economic problem 
of the United States today, certain aspects 
of which are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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Art Primer 


“Art in America: A Complete Sur- 
vey,” edited by Holger Cahill and 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. (New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50.) 


MERICAN art from its inception 

down to the present has never before 
been examined and delineated in one vol- 
ume. Now under the direction of two 
authorities well known in the art world, 
an attempt is made to survey the entire 
field of American art, including, as well as 
painting and sculpture, architecture, pho- 
tography, stage design, and the motion 
picture. The articles pertaining to paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture are the 
most complete and of the most value to 
the reader. 

This book is essentially one for begin- 
ners. Covering so much territory in such 
a comparatively small space its treatment 
of the various artists and movements is 
naturally rather sketchy. However, for 
one who is unfamiliar with the art of this 
country and yet would like a general ac- 
quaintance with it, “Art in America” con- 
stitutes a valuable manual. In addition to 
the text there are over 300 reproductions 
in black and white and 17 plates in full 
color. 


Townsend Plan Explained 


“Age Before Booty,” by Morgan J. 
Dorman. (New York: Putnam. $1.00.) 


NQUESTIONABLY, nearly everyone 
will agree with Mr. Dorman’s prem- 
ises in his explanation of the Townsend 
plan. But that they will agree with his 


FROM A STATUE BY SAINT-GAUDENS IN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








conclusions in full is extremely doubtful. 

He presents a detailed argument in op- 
position to the many economists who con- 
tend that a two per cent tax on all transac- 
tions, such as Dr. Townsend proposes, 
would boost the cost of living to such a 
height as to wreck our economic life. Mr. 
Dorman believes the Townsend plan to be 
only a temporary measure but an indis- 
pensable one. If it is adopted it will keep 
us going while we make the complete over- 
hauling of our system which he believes is 
vitally needed. If it is not adopted, he 
warns conservatives, serious breakdown is 
inevitable, followed probably by commu- 
nism. 

This sounds, in summary, somewhat 
emotional. For the most part, however, 
“Age Before Booty” is fair-minded, sane, 
and unemotional, well written, with humor, 
and exceedingly provocative. Some of the 
author’s statements of fact are very in- 
teresting; some are at least open to doubt. 
One wishes that he had been more gener- 
ous with actual figures. 


The benevolent sponsor of the plan has 
composed a commendatory preface which 
will increase the book’s audience. 


Conservative 


“Liberalism Fights On,” by Ogden L. 
Mills. (New York: Macmillan. $1.50.) 


HAT Ogden Mills should classify him- 

self as a liberal will be something of a 
shock to many who so regard themselves. 

Mr. Mills contends that the depth of 
the depression was reached in the summer 
of 1932. He is able to see little good in the 
New Deal. He believes we must 
return to a slightly modified “old 
order” of “free government,” 
“free men,” and “free enterprise.” 
His creed, as expounded, is rather 
vague. Unless we retrace our 
steps, he holds, an unpredictable, 
but awesome, fate awaits us. 
America stands now “at the part- 
ing of the ways.” As far as Mr. 
Mills is concerned, “for amy 
American worthy of the name 
there can be but one choice.” 


Romance in Greece 


“Volcano,” by Cecil Rob- 
erts. (New York: Appleton- 
Century. $2.50.) 


AN CAWDRAY is a _ young 

English archeologist who, while 
traveling amid the picturesque 
Greek islands, becomes involved 
in the happenings of a beautiful 
and mysterious girl, and _ her 
father (who is obviously pat- 
terned after Samuel Insull). The 
incidents which follow provide 
the basis for this trivial novel of 
romance and adventure. It is 
pleasantly enough written to 
make the reading of it enjoyable 
if you have nothing better to do. 
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NG$ OVER 


The cooperative movement in the United States. Would it lead to 
socialism? Would industrial progress continue if 
the profit motive were removed? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tue 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and thus 
to become acquainted with the three char- 
acters. Needless to say, the views expressed on 
this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: Did either of you read the article 
on Sweden which appeared in THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER a couple of weeks ago? It 
made me realize what an important thing 
this coéperative movement really is. I’m 
pretty well convinced that if the movement 
in this country could become sufficiently 
widespread, many of our most difficult prob- 
lems would quickly be solved. 

Charles: Since you’re so sure about that, 
Mary, suppose you expand a little more on 
the subject. 

Mary: Well, what I mean is simply this. 
If more people would organize themselves 
into codperative societies through which 
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they could set up stores, gasoline stations, 
credit banks, insurance societies, wholesale 
houses, and even manufacturing plants, our 
economic system would be placed on a 
much sounder basis than it is now. As you 
know the purpose of the codperatives is to 
provide consumers with a method of getting 
the goods and services they need without 
having to pay a profit into the pockets of 
middlemen, and even of producers. Con- 
sumers can accomplish this by getting to- 
gether and organizing societies. They invest 
in this society just as they would in a cor- 
poration. With this money, the society sets 
up, let us say, a grocery store. It sells goods, 
not only to the members of the society, but 
to anyone who wishes to buy. And it charges 
the same prices as other retail stores. How- 
ever, the money which the store makes, 
that is to say, the profit, does not go to en- 
rich some middleman, but it is turned back, 
every once in a while, to the members of 
the society in proportion to the purchases 
they have made. 

John: Just how do you think that is go- 
ing to solve many problems, Mary? 

Mary: Here is the way. Suppose that a 
retail codperative is established and that it 
makes money for its members. Suppose, 
then, that when the time comes to declare 
a dividend, the members vote to set part 
of their savings aside for future expansion. 
In course of time the reserve grows and 
they can start a gas station or a credit 
bank. Or, they can join with a number 
of other retail stores and set up a codpera- 
tive wholesale house, if there is none in 
their region. Thus, by the accumulation of 
profits, and their investment in additional 
enterprises, consumers can, if they will, 
dominate the entire economic system. They 
can even enter the manufacturing field as 
the codperatives in Sweden have done, and 
force great corporations to lower the price 
of goods. The net result of all this would 
be that the cost of living would go down. 
By cutting out large profits right and left, 
people would be able to buy more goods. 
The increased demand would mean more 
jobs and more prosperity. Moreover, the 
whole structure of business would be 
sounder. There would be no great accumu- 
lation of profits in the hands of a limited 


number of private individuals. Money would 
be kept in the channels of trade, and the 
much-sought balance between production 
and consumption would be established. 

John: It seems to me that you are tread- 
ing on very dangerous ground, Mary. To 
my mind, your coéperative movement would 
undermine those very qualities of our civili- 
zation which I feel must be preserved. It is 
the free play given to individual initiative 
which has made this country great. It is the 
quest for profit which has supplied the 
energy to develop our nation. By your at- 
tacks on profits you are endeavoring to re- 
move the most vital incentive to progress. 
What would happen to all the men who 
are now in business for profit—men who 
have worked and saved to build up their 
own concerns? Would you throw them out 
into the streets to make way for your new- 
fangled coéperatives? 


Mary: The codperative movement is no 
new-fangled notion, as you put it. It got 
its start in England 90 years ago. Today, 
the Codperative Wholesale Society of Eng- 
land is one of the largest business establish- 
ments in that country. It has spread to such 
countries as Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
and I am glad to be able to tell you that 
during the last six years especially it has 
made remarkable headway in the United 
States. There are over 2,000 codperative 
societies in this country doing a business 
of $1,000,000 a day. Throughout the Mid- 
dle West, Northwest, and in other parts of 
the country there are not only successful 
codperatives operating, but there are large 
wholesale houses, as well. Now, as to your 
talk of throwing successful businessmen out 
of work, let me point out that the codpera- 
tive movement does not aim to upset society 
by revolutionary attacks upon it. It moves 
forward steadily, and businessmen can easily 
be absorbed into it. Often enough, codpera- 
tive societies buy going business concerns 
and employ the owners to manage them 
for the codperative. By such methods the 
old system can be taken into the new. 

Charles: You have been stating your case 
very ably, Mary, and do not doubt that I 
am in sympathy with it. I think the codpera- 
tives are fine, as far as they go, but they do 
not go far enough. I admit that the co- 
operatives have done much for their con- 
sumer members in the way of reducing 
costs. But, as I see it, they have great diffi- 
culty in becoming well enough organized and 
powerful enough to try to reform the pro- 
duction or manufacturing end of society. 
They usually have a hard time getting capi- 
tal with which to organize new enterprises. 
It would, I think, be impossible for them to 
take over great industries such as steel, 
automobiles, and railroads. In order to de- 





velop a proper collective society, we need 
the power of government. Until this power 
falls into the hands of the workers, I fear 
that your codperatives will not get very 
far in reorganizing our society. 

John: On the contrary, it will go too far. 
The most dangerous feature of this codpera- 
tive movement is that it tends to cultivate 
socialistic ideas in the minds of its mem- 
bers. The codperatives denounce profit, and 
seek to do away with it. They teach that 
wealth and iniquity are synonymous. By 
such doctrines they prepare the minds of 
the people for socialism. It will be no trick 
at all for socialists to obtain the support 
of the codperatives in gaining control of 
the government. 

Charles: My boy, you have hit on one of 
the best features of the codperative move- 
ment. 


Mary: I can’t agree with either of you on 
that. Your conservatism, John, would lead 
us straight back to the old free-for-all capi- 
talism, with perhaps a fascist dictator just 
to make it more interesting. And your ideas, 
Charles, point straight to a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. I think that the codperative 
movement steers a course between these 
two extremes. By relying on the initiative 
of the people it preserves such benefits as 
freedom of thought and action. On the other 
hand, by restricting and even doing away 
with profits it enables society to become or- 
ganized on a more workable basis. The 
whole idea of the movement is coéperation, 
democracy. It may take time to accomplish 
its ends, but it avoids the greatest evils 
which could befall our society. 

Charles: That is all very well, Mary, but 
I still insist that the codperatives, try as 
they may, cannot accomplish enough. 

John: And I still insist that if we could 
only get rid of all these crackbrained ideas 
such as cooperative action, collectivism, gov- 
ernment ownership, and so forth, and re- 
store a genuine spirit of rugged individu- 
alism to this country, we’d be a lot better off. 
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“A woman college graduate is 50 per cené 
less likely to marry than the non-graduate,” 
reports a statistician. It seems that the college 
graduate noes better. —Washington Post 

What’s the use? If you worry, it causes in- 
digestion; and if you have indigestion, you 
can’t help worrying. —Buffalo News 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in the world today is the passing of 
the belief that mankind is in the grip of 
irresistible forces.—Walter Lippmann. 


According to a recent news story, hail as 
large as coconuts fell in Africa. Nothing like 
this ever happened in Africa until American 
newspapers stationed correspondents over 
there. —Washington Post 


Nobody is as funny as a radio comedian 
thinks he is—James J. Montague in the N. Y. 
HERALD-TRIBUNE. 

Our country has been following step by 
step the road along which millions of 
people in foreign countries lost their 
liberties—Herbert Hoover. 





The wise worm never crawls out until after 
the early bird has eaten its breakfast. 
—Los Angeles TIMES 





Uncle Sam should secure this receipt when 
he delivers the baby bonds to the veterans: 
“This acknowledges receipt of payment in full 
for 1 World War.” —Washington Post 

The greatest enemy of all new ideas is 
ignorance. The next greatest, loyalty te 
customs long established, and war is the 
oldest institution in the world. The third 
greatest enemy is the war institution it- 
self.—Carrie Chapman Catt. 





Many lovely things are being said these day# 
about Alf Landon. He balanced the Kansas 
budget by thrift, diligence, and a gift of two 
hundred million dollars from his rich Uncle 
Sam.—Howard Brubaker in THe New YORKER. 





The minute I cannot raise the money 
required to finance the government, that 
minute you will have complete chaos.— 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 





Los Angeles is barring persons without finan- 
cial means; if Uncle Sam doesn’t look out, he 
may come within this classification. 

—Savannah Morninc News 

Rhode Island announced that it will sell an- 
niversary fifty-cent pieces for $1. Mr. Roose- 
velt, as we remember it, was the innovator of 
the fad. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 


To presume that we want to bring 
about revolution in other countries by in- 
terference with their national life, is un- 
warranted.—Stalin. 


Army bombers the other day theoretically 
destroyed lower Manhattan. We thought the 
New Deal had already done that. 

Brunswick (Ga.) Prot 

Overlooked, among the great film perform- 
ances of ’35, was that of the tailor who breught 
the officers of the Bounty through a dozen 
storms at sea with their pants pressed. 

Detroit News 

There is no essential difference between 
a Republican research bureau and a Deme- 
cratic brain trust.—Raymond Moley. 
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Measures to Bring High Living 
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(Concluded from 


not necessarily expensive; enough money to 
educate the children; running water and 
modern plumbing in the house; sufficient 
heat; a telephone and electric lights; news- 
papers, magazines, and books; enough 
money to pay the necessary doctor and 
dentist bills; an automobile, and a large 
enough income so that the members of the 
family can take a trip occasionally, go to 
the movies now and then, and have some 
recreation and amusements. These things 
make for high living standards. No family 
is really well off unless it enjoys such con- 
ditions of life. 

A number of studies have been made to 
find out how much money a family of four 
would need in order to enjoy a standard of 
that kind. These studies show that if a 
family receives from $2,000 to $2.500 a 
year it can, in most parts of the country, 
enjoy the sort of living which has been de- 
scribed. If it has less than that, it cannot. 
About $2,500 was required in 1929. Most 
prices are cheaper now so that a family 
could maintain comfortable standards on a 
little less. But in 1929, 71 per cent of the 
families of America received less than 
$2,500 a year; more than two-thirds of all 
Americans in our most prosperous times 
were unable, therefore, to maintain a com- 
fortable standard of living. As Mr. Ezekiel 
put it: “Three-fourths of our city families 
did not have sufficient income in 1929 to 
consume even a moderate cost diet; while 
nine-tenths of them could not afford the 
full liberal diet consumed by moderately 
well-to-do families. Even in food itself, 
most of our families have never enjoyed 
an adequate diet.” Of course the situation 
is very much worse now since times are 
not so good. 


Plenty for All Possible 


2. In spite of all the talk about over- 
production, the people of America do not 
produce enough to give all families a com- 
fortable living. If all things which ar 
produced in the United States were dis- 
tributed equally among the families, there 
would still not be enough to go around and 
give all a comfortable living. The Amer- 
ican people have never raised enough food 
to give all of them plenty. They have not 
made enough clothing; they have not built 
enough houses; they have not 
enough wealth to go around. Thev 
have fallen far short of this desir- 
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ple are unemployed; and fewer things can 
be bought. 

So much for the facts. We come now to 
the question as to what we can do about 
it. Here is where differences of opinion 
arise. It would seem that there must be 
some way out. Suppose there were some 
way to induce all the farmers and factory 
owners to hire more help, adopt all the ef- 
ficiency measures possible, and double pro- 
duction. Suppose, at the same time, they 
were all willing to pay higher wages and 
then to cut the prices of their products. 
They would then make less profit on each 
piece of goods that they turned out, but 
they would be turning out a great deal 
more. They would be making small profits 
on a large output rather than larger profits 
on a small output. Could they not make 
as much or more money than they are now 
making? And what of the effect upon the 
masses of the people? More workers would 
be employed and at higher wages. The in- 
comes of millions would be raised. At the 
same time prices would be lower so that, 
with a certain amount of income, a family 
could buy more goods. If all this should 
happen, wouldn’t the standards of living 
everywhere be raised? 


But How? 


Yes, but how are we to get industry 
started that way? That is the big question, 
and a number of different answers have 
been given. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of Brookings Institution, has one an- 
swer. In his conclusion to the fourth vol- 
ume of the Brookings report, he argues that 
the owners of industry should do the very 
thing we have just been talking about. He 
says they should lower prices and raise 
wages. If that were done generally, the 
purchasing power of the people would go 
up and production all along the line could 
increase. Everyone would be more pros- 
perous. So he urges businessmen to adopt 
that kind of policy. Many business leaders 
support him. The Falk Foundation, an 
organization supported by conservative 
businessmen, is carrying on a campaign to 
get the owners of industry to adopt such 
a policy. 

Of course, that is not a wholly new thing. 
Henry Ford has done something of that 
kind for years. He has cut his prices and 
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raised wages. It is argued that if business- 
men everywhere should do that, our most 
serious economic problems would be solved. 
But can businessmen be persuaded to take 
such measures as that? Some say that they 
cannot, and that the Moulton plan will not 
result in a remedy for our troubles. 

Now comes Mr. Ezekiel with another 
plan. His is a more complex program. It 
would be harder to adopt, but he thinks it 
would be more effective. He says that a 
nationwide plan for industry should be 
adopted. Experts should decide how much 
of all kinds of goods should be raised or 
manufactured in order to give every family 
in the land a comfortable living—in order 
to give each family as much as could be 
bought (at present prices) for about $2,500 
a year. Then each industry should be or- 
ganized and asked to go to work and pro- 
duce as much of its line of goods as would 
be needed by the masses of American peo- 
ple. Figures should be drawn up, showing 
how much each separate company should 
increase its production in order that the in- 
dustry as a whole should put out the needed 
amount of goods. For example, a decision 
would be reached as to how much clothing 
should be produced in order that every 
family might have enough. Then every 
clothing company would be given its quota 
and asked to hire more help and increase 
its output until it had filled the quota. It 
would also be asked to raise wages and cut 
prices. 

But some clothing manufacturers might 

say: “I am afraid to increase my 
production lest I may not be able 





able mark. 

3. The next fact, generally agreed 
upon, is that the American people 
could increase production enough to 
give everyone comforts if they 
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made wise use of all their resources 
and all their manpower. There is 
enough good farm land in the coun- 
try to produce all the food we need. 
There is an abundance of raw ma- 
terial. .Most factories are not be- 
ing run to full capacity. If thev 
were, and if our industry as a whole 
were well organized; if all the peo- 
ple were put to work, enough could 
be produced to take care of our 
needs. 

Under such circumstances, there 
would be enough produced so that 
every family could have at least 
$2,500 a year, without reducing the 
incomes of those getting more than 
that. That is one fact. Another 
fact is that if every family had 
$2,500 a year, the people could buy 
enough so as to make industry hum 
But the people have not enough 
money to buy what they need. 
That is the heart of our trouble. 
Manufacturers cannot increase their 
production of goods merely because 
people need the goods. They can- 
not produce goods unless they can 
sell them at a profit. If people 





to sell all the clothing I make.” 
So the government would step in 
and say that if he, or any other 
producer, after having conformed 
to the government’s rule about 
wages and prices and after having 
produced as much as he was asked 
to produce, should be unable to sell 
all his goods, the government would 
take the unsold surplus off his 
hands. In order to create a fund 
to take care of such expenses, the 
government would impose special 
taxes on industry. But Mr. Ezekiel 
thinks that the government would 
not have to spend much in this way. 
He argues that if all the companies 
in all the industries should greatly 
increase their production and should 
live up to the government require- 
ments by hiring more men, by cut- 
ting prices, and increasing wages, 
everyone in the country would be 
employed. Every family would 
have more money, and so the peo- 
ple would buy all that was being 
produced. 

This is not all there is to the 
Ezekiel plan. But the explanation 
which has been given covers the 
broader features of it. 


More Conservative Ideas 
There are many, of course, who 








cannot buy them at prices which 
will give the manufacturers a pro‘it, 
production is cut down; more peo- 
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think that such a complex plan 
would not work. They think that 
something less drastic should be un- 


‘will be able to buy more goods. 
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dertaken. They think the best course at 
present is to work along several lines at 
the same time. They would have the 
government try to strengthen the labor 
unions, as it is doing under the Wagner act. 
Then workers will be able to secure higher 
wages, and, if they get more money, they 
These 
people think that the government should 
also go ahead helping the farmers so as to 
increase their incomes and enable them to 
buy more. They think that monopolies 
and trusts should be broken up so that big 
business organizations could not so easily 
keep their prices up. They think that ac- 
tion of this kind should be taken along 
many lines. They believe that these vari- 
ous measures would help quite a little to- 
ward increasing the incomes of those who 
are now unable to live well. This would 
permit them to buy more and thus stimu- 
late increased production. They think that 
such measures will help, therefore, to stimu- 
late industry, increase production, and give 
all the people higher standards of living. 

There are others who think that all these 
efforts to increase the purchasing power 
of the masses of the people, and to create 
conditions under which more may be pro- 
duced, will do more harm than good. They 
think that the government should not run 
the risk of interfering with the profits of 
businessmen by trying to cut prices or to 
raise wages. If businessmen are left alone, 
so these people argue, they will go ahead 
increasing production and employing more 
people in the hope of making greater prof- 
its. In this way they will improve business 
conditions and increase production and gen- 
eral well-being. 
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1. Outline the main features of the Ezekiel 
plan for providing the average American fam- 
ily with an annual income of $2,500. Do you 
think the plan is feasible? Could it be 
adopted under our present constitutional gov- 
ernment ? 

2. How does this plan differ from that pro- 
posed by Dr. Harold G. Moulton in his con- 
clusions of the Brookings Institution’s study 
of American economic conditions? 

3. What do you think will be the result of 
Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland and 
his repudiation of the Locarno Treaty? 

4. Do you think that France and Great Brit- 
ain should take action against Germany at 
this time? If so, what should they do? 

5. What is meant by “economic imperial- 
ism?” Do you believe the economic policies 
inaugurated under the administration of Wil- 
liam McKinley and carried through until 1929 
would be successful in solving our present dif- 
ficulties ? 

6. What advantages do you see in the wide- 
spread expansion of the codperation move- 
ment in this country? What disadvantages? 

7. How have Mussolini’s plans in Africa 
been affected by the latest developments in 
Europe? 

8. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you vote for the tax plan proposed by 
the administration? Why? 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Aristide Briand 
(a-ree-steed’ bree-on’—o as in on), Gustav 
Stresemann (goos’toff stray’se-mahn), Flandin 
(flon-dan’—o as in on, a as in an), Albert 
Sarraut (al-bair’ sab-ro’—o as in go). 





